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The Portrayal of “Foreigners” in Japanese Social Studies Textbooks: 
Self-Images of Mono-Ethnic Pluralism 


TSUNEYOSHI, Ryoko* 


History and social studies textbooks have often been the object of heated 
political debate in various countries, since they relate directly to issues of na- 
tional identity and citizenship. This article analyzes how “foreigners ” are por- 
trayed in two versions (the 2000 and 2006 versions, date of issue) of the 
best-selling elementary social studies textbook in Japan. How “foreigners’’ are 
portrayed, reflects how non-foreigners, in other words, “Japanese, ” are under- 
stood. The study categorized the sections containing key terms and themes that 
were relevant to foreign/foreigners (see article for exact list). Based on a con- 
tent analysis, the results were broken down into 8 themes (plus “Other”), and 
their patterns were analyzed. The major findings were that (1) despite the im- 
age of Japanese as having a monocultural image of themselves, the image of 
ethnic Japanese and Japanese society in the textbooks was actually very di- 
verse in terms of region, climate, landscape, occupation, etc.; (2) images of 
coexistence were also present, but the objects of coexistence were dominantly 
of two kinds— first, the coexistence of Japanese with nature, and second, the 
coexistence of Japan with foreign countries through trade; and (3) in cases that 
the “foreigners” did appear in the textbooks, the image shifted according to 
the context in which it was discussed, and there was a missing link between the 
different meanings. In other words, when the context was contemporary 
Japan (3 rd -5 th grade), “foreigners” were portrayed as visitors who came and 
left, and the key concept was “internationalization. ” When “foreigners ” were 
discussed historically (first half of 6 th grade), or were discussed in relation to 
welfare, peace, human rights and discrimination, they were assumed to be the 
permanently residing foreigners in Japan (the Koreans and Chinese in Japan). 
The article analyzes the implications these findings have for a more multicul- 
tural and pluralistic Japanese self-image. 


1 Introduction 

Education related to values, whether it is moral education, religious education, character 
education or citizenship education, is experiencing a revival in many countries around the globe. 
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In the United Kingdom, “citizenship” became statutory from August 2002 in the national curricu- 
lum for key stage 3 (year 11-14) and key stage 4 (14-16) 1 . Major associations in the United States 
(e. g., Center for Civic Studies) and the EU (e. g., Council of Europe) are issuing statements and 
curriculum material on citizenship 2 . In Asia as well, there have been indications of a revival of 
values education (Cummings et al. eds., 1989; 2001), and in the Japanese case, various organiza- 
tions including the government (Keizai Sangyosho, 2006), schools and districts (Shakaikakyoiku 
2005; Shinagawaku Kyoikuiinkai 2006) have started to join the citizenship movement. A revival 
of moral education, called the “education of the heart” ( kokoro no kyoikii) is also underway. There 
has also been an ongoing history textbook war which focuses on reinterpreting the role Japan 
played in the last World War (Nishio 2001; Fujioka 2005). 

This study will focus on one aspect of values education in Japan, which is how “foreign- 
ers” are portrayed in Japanese elementary social studies textbooks. How “foreigners” are portrayed 
is closely related to how “Japanese” — whoever that may be — are understood. This has implications 
for where the boundaries of the society are being drawn in the minds of the majority Japanese 
(Tsuneyoshi 2003). 

It should be mentioned here that “foreigners” in Japan are often the counterpart of ethnic 
minorities in other countries. Unlike in societies where immigrants are assumed to become future 
citizens/nationals, Japanese nationality is either gained through one’s Japanese parents, or through 
naturalization. Japan colonized Korea in 1910, and many Koreans came to Japan either voluntari- 
ly, or by force. After the defeat of Japan, many Koreans were led to remain in Japan, but were de- 
prived of their Japanese nationality. This has led to a situation where there are many Koreans in 
Japan who have been in Japan for generations, speak Japanese in daily life, and are indistinguish- 
able from the majority on the surface. Kajita (1998, 131) refers to such individuals as being “so- 
ciologically Japanese,” but not having Japanese nationality. In recent years the situation of the 
Koreans in Japan has diversified. There are more Koreans who have naturalized, thus they are Jap- 
anese nationals but are ethnically Korean. Children born between a Korean and Japanese couple 
acquire Japanese nationality, thus, are ethnically partly Korean but also are Japanese nationals. A 
similar situation has existed for a number of Chinese. There is also an inflow of guest workers and 
other new types of foreigners since the 1980s. Given the diversity of the “foreign” situation in Ja- 
pan, how “foreigners” are portrayed within Japanese society inevitably brings up issues of equity, 
power, and the self-image of a nation. 

Through a content analysis of Japanese elementary social studies textbooks, this study ex- 
amines how “foreigners” are portrayed. This analysis not only coded themes related to “foreign- 
ers”, but also more widely to internationalization, coexistence, etc. in order to better uncover the 
latent logic explaining “foreigners” (cf. methods section). 

Analysis of textbooks in other countries has revealed biases in the portrayal of ethnic mi- 
norities and women, and textbooks have often become targets of ideological struggle (FitzGerald 
1979; Altbach et al. eds. 1991). History and social studies textbooks have been prime targets of 
political struggle, since how a nation portrays its past is related to how it interprets its present and 
future. One could be a part of a society, and even have legal status within it, without being recog- 
nized in the textbooks (e. g., as is the case of the role of minorities largely forgotten in the descrip- 
tions of history textbooks), or one could be portrayed misleadingly. 

In immigrant countries such as the United States, the center of the history/social studies 
textbook wars has often been the portrayal of minorities/women. On the other hand, the most heat- 
ed debates over Japanese history/social studies textbooks have been over the portrayal of Japan’s 
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aggression to Asia during World War II (Nash et al., 1997; Nishio 2001; Fujioka 2005; Ienaga 
Kyokasho Sosho Bengodan 1998 ). The content of these history wars is not the topic of this arti- 
cle. However, it is important to keep in mind that examining how “foreigners” are portrayed, not 
just minorities, is especially important in the Japanese case, since “foreigners” include what would 
be ethnic minorities in other societies. The Koreans in Japan are the prime example. 

Before analyzing the textbooks, a brief comment on the situation of the “foreigners” in Ja- 
pan will be provided to place the textbooks in context. 


2 The “Foreigners” 

As opposed to societies where ethnicity/race is a central concern of politics, and identity 
politics flourish, ethnicity and race tend not to be central political issues which challenge the ma- 
jority dominance in Japan. This is reflected in the textbooks. For example, elementary school text- 
books in Singapore are similar to Japanese textbooks in that they contain only the core essence of 
the subject and are thus very thin. However, they differ from their Japanese counterparts in that 
the pictures of children drawn on the pages are consciously from the three major ethnic groups, 
Chinese, Malay, and Indian. As the concern over gender equality has risen in Japan, there is a con- 
scious representation of both genders in the textbooks. However, racially, all children in the text- 
books look “Japanese.” Whether they are, of course, there is no way of knowing by just looking 
at the pictures, since one could easily say that they are Chinese or Korean. As will be seen later, 
however, there is very little awareness of people of different cultures in the Japanese textbooks, 
therefore, it is doubtful that any of the illustrations of children are intented to be ethnic minori- 
ties. 

Though the term “foreigners” ( gaikokujin ) is commonly used to identify the culturally dif- 
ferent in Japan, there are different types of foreigners. First, there are the colonized populations. 
The Koreans in Japan are the representative examples of this category, and members of this cate- 
gory are conventionally called the oldcomers, as compared with the new foreigners who are called 
the newcomers. From the late 1970s onward, especially after the revisions to the Immigration Con- 
trol and Refugee Recognition Law in 1990, the number of the Latin Americans of Japanese descent 
increased. There were others who came as spouses of Japanese, Indochinese refugees, or Chinese 
returnees, or who came to Japan as students, or were businesspersons stationed in Japan. These 
foreigners came to Japan under very different conditions and reasons compared to the Koreans and 
Chinese who came because of Japan’s colonial rule. Registered foreigners constituted 1.57 % of 
Japan’s population (2,011,555) as of the end of 2005 3 . This does not include ethnic Japanese or 
those without legal status. 

The 1980s also marked the era of growing international competition, and “internationaliza- 
tion” became a commonplace word in both the media and in academia. Although the awareness of 
diversity within Japanese society has grown, the situation is quite different from countries where 
identity politics thrive and ethnicity and race are central issues of equality of educational opportu- 
nity. Discussions of ethnicity, nationality and equity is limited. Ethnicity is a political issue main- 
ly in certain districts where there is a concentration of foreigners/ethnic minorities (Tsuneyoshi 
2004), and the major politicized issue in relation to ethnicity and nationality in social studies is the 
portrayal of Japanese military aggression to Asia (especially China and Korea) during the WWII. 
Such is the state of “foreigners” which provides the background against which textbooks are writ- 
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ten. 


3 “Foreigners” in Japanese Social Studies Textbooks 

Social Studies Textbooks 

Textbooks are one indicator of what education in a country aims to transmit to children — 
though this transmission may not necessarily take place. This section examines the message Japa- 
nese elementary school social studies textbooks are sending to Japanese society by analyzing how 
“foreigners” are portrayed. 

Japanese textbook revisions are affected by the changes in the national curriculum stan- 
dards. When a shift in emphasis occurs in the contents of the Course of Study, a corresponding 
shift occurs in the textbooks. For example, the Course of Study and the governmental committees 
have increasingly emphasized communication (vs. grammar) in secondary school foreign language 
(English). Thus, textbooks by various publishers, responding to the shift, have emphasized more 
conversation and communication in its revisions. A parallel shift in social studies has been the call 
for more child-relevant learning, including going out into the community, more emphasis on in- 
vestigating, writing up and presenting rather than the “passive remote memorization” of knowledge 
that was seen as characteristic of previous social studies learning. 

This study focuses on an analysis of the 2000, and the most recent 2006 (issued date, not 
approved date; approved dates are 1999 and 2004) revised versions of the elementary school so- 
cial studies textbook from A publisher with more than half the market share. The textbook com- 
pany with the second largest share was also analyzed for comparison (2000 version only). 

Method 

The subject of social studies is taught from third grade onward. This is because at the first 
and second grade level, social studies and science are combined under the label of Life Sciences 
(, seikatsuka ). Textbooks for 3-6 th grade from A textbook publisher for the 2000 and 2006 revised 
versions were reviewed word by word for any descriptions or pictures relating to the following key 
terms and themes: “coexistence” ( kyosei ), including coexistence with nature, coexistence with the 
international community, etc., “foreign” (gaikoku), including foreign countries, foreign trade, for- 
eign culture, foreigners, etc., “minorities” (references to ethnic minorities, people with handicaps, 
the elderly, women; and any other minority), “overseas” or the “world” ( kaigai , sekai), “interna- 
tional/internationalization/global/globalization” ( kokusai , kokusaika, gurobaru, gurobaruka). 

Based on this process, the following codes were formulated: (1) “Foreigners as Transient 
Visitors,” (2) “International Linkages Via Commodities” (including a sub-code on trade friction), 
(3) “Examples of Foreign Countries Used as a Reference to Understand Japan,” (4) “Special Is- 
sues” (consisting of the U. S. military in Japan and the northern territories, because these issues 
are dealt with in a different manner from the rest of the topics), (5) “International Assistance, In- 
ternational Exchange, International Cooperation and Understanding Other Cultures” that consists 
mostly of descriptions of contributions made by Japan and the Japanese to the world, (6) “Inter- 
national Linkages Via Information,” (7) “Coexisting with Nature,” (8) “People with Handicaps, 
Women, Elderly, Ethnicity,” and (9) “Other.” 
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4 Results 

General Trend 

Both the 2000 and 2006 textbook editions reflect the trend towards a more child-relevant 
curriculum. The increasing emphasis on thinking skills, activities such as investigating and re- 
searching (e. g., using the Internet to gather material, going to the library), going out into the com- 
munity (e. g., visit museums and related facilities, interviewing), discussion in small groups, 
expressing views and opinions (e. g., all of the textbooks contained many pictures of boys and girls 
expressing views and opinions alternately) and giving presentations appeared with high frequency. 
The implication here is that these abilities are being promoted intentionally as important qualities 
for the next generation of Japanese. This tendency is more systematically advanced in the 2006 
version, which contains sections on “how to learn” (three target areas being, investigating, bring- 
ing together, and communicating). 

The basic structure in which the textbooks proceed from grade to grade first focuses on the 
local area where the child resides, to the larger Japan (3-5* grade), and from it to the world (6 th 
grade civics). The first half of 6 th grade is history, the latter half is civics. In junior high, social 
studies is divided into three areas — history, geography, and civics. 

An analysis of the codes from 3 rd to 5 th grade reveals two axes of difference which the text- 
books use to portray diversity in Japan. The first is the axis that attempts to capture the internal 
diversity of Japan in terms of climate, landforms, regions, and various ways of life (e. g., unit on 
“life in snow country”), different industries, and various occupations. This will be called the “Ja- 
pan as pluralistic” axis. This axis tries to portray the diversity among Japanese in a balanced and 
comprehensive manner. Thus, if the snowy regions are covered, the tropic regions are also covered. 
Fishing, agriculture, industry, etc. are all portrayed in the same manner, as having equal worth. The 
textbooks are careful to show that people living in the snowy areas such as Niigata, have been just 
as resourceful in innovatively coping with their environment, in inventing their own local tradition, 
as have been people in the tropic areas, such as Okinawa. Here, the framework used to understand 
and balance these diverse groups is “getting to know Japan,” in other words, familiarity with one’s 
own country. The framework here is not multicultural in the sense that it recognizes differences in 
power, minority -majority differences, or conflict. The groups are all portrayed as equal, and the 
relationship is horizontal and takes as its unit the nation-state. The perspective here is pluralistic, 
but mono-ethnic and bound to the nation-state. 

Though Japan is often accused of disregarding diversity, it is important to note here that in 
so far as the social studies textbooks are concerned, the “Japan as pluralistic” axis is actually a 
central perspective in the social studies textbooks. From 3 rd to 5 th grade, this message of Japan as 
pluralistic basically comprises the core content of the textbooks. 

There is a second axis, however, which intersects with this “Japan as pluralistic” axis. Here, 
the key term is “coexistence” ( kyosei ), since there is a latent understanding of conflicting interests 
and the need to promote coexistence. The object of coexistence, however, as will be seen below, 
is most often nature, or foreign nations engaged in trade with Japan. 

The interesting point when examining the “coexistence” axis is that the bulk of this cate- 
gory falls into just two codes, that of “Coexisting with Nature” and “International Linkages Via 
Commodities.” 

Table 1. is given as an indicator of how many units contain a key word/theme that relates 
to the code. The numbers are only indicators, since there may be some dispute over the codes, and 
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since the word or theme may appear repeatedly in a unit but that will be counted once. But the 
numbers give one indicator of the frequency a certain word or theme appears by unit (total num- 
ber of units from 3 rd -5 th grade, 2000 version, 39 units, 2006 version 27 units). More detailed con- 
tent for certain key codes are provided in table 2. 


Table 1 . Number of Units a Category Appears by Textbook Version 


Category 

2000 version 

2006 version 

TOTAL 

Coexisting with Nature 

24 plus back of cover 

16 

40 

International Linkages Via Commodities 

17 

13 

30 

(of which focus on conflict 

7 

2 

9) 

Examples of Foreign Countries 

11 

3 

14 

People with Handicaps, etc 

6 

5 

11 

International Assistance, etc. 

5 plus picture in glossary 

4 

9 

Foreigners as Transient Visitors 

5 plus back of 2 covers 

3 

8 

Special Issues 

3 

1 

4 

Int. Linkages Via Information 

1 

2 

3 


The “Special Issues” unit includes the US military in Okinawa and the northern islands in 
dispute with Russia. For the category “International Linkages Via Information,” though the total 
numbers are low, the 2006 version has many more pages than the 2000 version which refer to how 
information technology links different nations — presumably reflecting an increasing awareness of 
the importance of information. The topics that appear under the code “People with Handicaps, 
Women, Elderly, Ethnicity” (permanently residing foreigners) are mostly either of the handicapped 
or the elderly which tend to go together. 

From this, it can safely be said that “Coexisting with Nature” and “International Linkages 
Via Commodities” are the two main codes when discussing issues of “coexistence” at these grade 
levels. Above all, the “Coexistence with Nature” theme is central in the textbooks from grades 3 
to 5, and this tendency was particularly prominent in the second best-selling publisher’s textbooks, 
which contained fewer materials on foreign cultures compared to Publisher A in the 2000 version. 
In either case, the theme of coexistence between humans and nature permeates most of the descrip- 
tions on professions and regions in Japan. For example, in industry, the example given is the de- 
velopment of the hybrid car which is eco-friendly, fishermen maintain that they must not only catch 
fish but breed fish for sustainable fishing, and examples of NGOs and efforts by citizens to pre- 
serve nature appear repeatedly in different grades. 

The other most prominent theme is “International Linkages Via Commodities,” in other 
words, the message that the link between Japan and other nations is through commodities, mostly 
brought about through increasing trade with other countries. Children are portrayed as discovering 
that they have ties with the South East Asian countries or with China, when they go to the grocery 
shop and find bananas and other daily items from these countries. This image of coexistence with 
other countries, via trade, often assumes conflict, and there are descriptions here and there of trade 
conflict, of foreign goods pressuring Japanese products, and of the negative result of Japanese trade 
for the developing countries (e. g., the disappearance of rain forests in developing countries are 
linked to over-consumption in Japan). 

Compared to these two overarching themes, other “coexistence” themes tend to be limited 
and concentrated in certain units. 
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The grade levels that deal with contemporary issues is from grade 3-5, and the latter half 
of 6 th grade which is civics. This civic section also has a strong “Coexistence with Nature” mes- 
sage but not a trade message (rather “International Assistance, etc.” becomes the major theme in- 
stead). Thus if we take grades 3-6 put together, it can safely be said that “Coexisting with Nature” 
is the central coexistence theme that cuts across all grades and units. 

In comparison, when analyzing the grade 3-5 textbooks, almost all foreigners or people 
from different cultures that are portrayed can be categorized under “Foreigners as Transient Visi- 
tors” as can be seen in table 2. The foreigners portrayed here are assumed to come and go, and 
appear only in certain limited units or sub-units, and captions of pictures (cf. discussion in next 
section). Thus, to summarize at this point, the 3-5 th grade social studies textbooks send the mes- 
sage that there are a diversity of regions, occupations and Japanese people inside Japan who are 
each of equal worth, and in this sense, Japan is a highly pluralistic society. Coexistence with na- 
ture is important. There are also increasing links with other countries which are mostly portrayed 

Table 2. Publisher A 2000 (Approved 1999) and 2006 (Approved 2004) Versions Elementary School Social Studies 

Related Units Contents Page 

Sections that were classified under “Foreigners as Transient Visitors” 

(3 rd Grade Part 1) 

Back of cover | : There is a picture of a white man and girl child as well as a woman in a wheel chair with the title, “I wonder 
whom I can meet?!” 

1 My Community, Everyone’s Community 

Unit 2.1 Everyone Makes the Community “Everybody’s Community Center” Photographs of people conversing in sign 
language and pictures of conversation with a foreigner (white) in English 27 

(3 rd Grade Part 2) 

4 Changing People’s Lives 

Unit 3| The Town I want to Live in, “Making People-Friendly Towns,” Child’s Face: "Pictograms that are also easy for 
foreigners to understand...” Shown together with children’s views on barrier free environment (elderly, handicapped) 56 

(4 th Grade Part 1) 

Back of Cover I : “Walk, Watch, Listen” Photographs of foreigners (various races) visiting the school 1 

* Image of schools teaching international understanding, photographs of visiting foreigners and handshakes 

2 Our Prefecture 

“Friends with the World” Foreigners Visit Our School (the native countries are on a map) 50-51 

Unit 2.1 “Snapshots of Prefectures and Life Style” “The World within Miyagi Prefecture” Reference to exchange students 
and in the margins, "How is our prefecture linked to foreign countries?” 68 

(4 th Grade Part 2) 

4 Live in Various Regions and Our Country 

Unit 3.1 Life in Warm Regions, Okinawa Prefecture, "Opening Up to Asia” * There were deep interchanges with China and 
other countries of Asia in the past. Shanghai and Taipei are located close to Naha.“Many people still visit even now for 
sightseeing and business.” We would like to continue to promote trade and deepen our interchange with Asia. Figure showing 


the location of Okinawa Prefecture (proximity to foreign countries) and visitors. 42 

2006 Revised Version 
(3/4 Part 1) 

6 Our Prefecture 

Unit 4| The Prefecture and the Progress of Our Town * A Malaysian student makes comments 123 

“Challenge” A foreign teacher comes from Pittsburgh, the sister city 128 

(5 ,h Grade Part 1) 

2 Our Life and Industrial Goods 

Unit 3 1 Industry and Trade “Japan Within the World” * A comment from a Malaysian student 90 

(5 lh Grade Part 2) 

4 Our Land and Environment 

Unit 2 1 Our Life and Environment “What we can do to preserve the environment” * Pictures of foreign children participating 
in the World Water Forum 55 
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Sections categorized under “People with Handicaps, Women, the Elderly, Ethnicity (permanently residing foreigners)” 
(3rd Grade Part 1) 

1 My Community, Everyone’s Community 

Unit 2. Everyone Makes the Community “Everybody’s Community Center” A photograph of children speaking in sign 
language is shown in the section on community center activities. 27 

Unit 3. Investigating the City “The Secret to the Reason So Many People Come,” a picture of elderly person in a 
wheelchair shopping 59 

(3rd Grade Part 2) 

* Elderly people appear in this 3 rd grade part 2 not from the perspective of welfare, but as someone who teaches the children 
about old tools and lifestyle. 

4 Changing Lifestyles 

Unit 3. The Town I Want to Live In, “Various Towns” * Foreign towns that are resident-friendly from the perspective of 
disabled people and others. * Included in “Advanced Materials for Books” 51 

3.“Building a People-Friendly Town” Resident-friendly town-building from the perspectives of foreigners, people with 
handicaps (braille), the elderly, and animals * Included also in "Foreigners As Transient Visitors” and “Coexisting with Na- 
ture”) 56-7 

(4th Grade Part 1) 

1 To Enable a Healthy and Safe Life 

Unit 3. Protecting Against Fires “Let’s Investigate Roads” Discussion on resident-friendly towns for the elderly and people 
with disabilities 45 

(5th Grade Part 1) 

2 Our Life and Industry 

Unit 2. Auto-industry “Assembling Doors” A quote on improving the situation for women 69 

(5th Grade Part 2) 

Unit 6. “Living Together” By the Table of Contents - Elderly people and children 1 

2006 Version 
(3/4 Grade Part 1) 

2 Occupations and Our Life 

Unit 1. People Who Work in Supermarkets, Who makes it easier for people in wheelchairs and the elderly to work? * with 


picture 49 

Same unit, With the People in the Community, a person with a sight-seeing dog, the mark of a wheelchair 59 

Unit. 2.| Training dogs for the visually challenged 80-1 

3 Protecting Our Life 

Unit 2.1 If Something Happens “Let’s check out the roads” * picture of elderly and sign language 99 

Unit 3. Towards a Town We can Live Safely “Planning Today’s Towns” * child comments on roads that wheelchairs can 
pass 108 

(Grade 5 Part 2) 

4 Our Land and Environment 
Unit 1. Various Forms of Nature and Our Lives 

“Looking at Japan from Hokkaido” * Introduces the dance of Ainu 37-8 

Also, “Looking at Japan from Okinawa” has a picture of Okinawan emigrants gathering in Japan 


through trade, but there are also some portrayal of foreigners or people of other cultures inside Ja- 
pan. However, these foreigners are assumed to be visitors, who come and go as a result of Japan’s 
internationalization. Lacking is the portrayal of Japan’s ethnic minorities and permanently residing 
foreigners. There is an awareness of the need for multicultural coexistence in the mentioning of 
the physically challenged, aged, and women, as can be seen in the category “People with handi- 
caps, etc.” (table 2) and in the fact that the textbooks alternate pictures of girls and boys, and also 
show Japanese of various ages in the drawings. However, the image of foreigners residing perma- 
nently in Japan is missing. 

Portrayal of “Foreigners” 

As was described in the previous section, until the 5 lh grade, which deals with contempo- 
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rary Japan, references to foreigners as permanent members of Japanese society is almost nonexis- 
tent. Those foreigners that appear, seem to be a result of internationalization (e. g., increase in 
international transfers, increase in foreigners coming to Japan to study) (table 2). Foreigners are 
portrayed as requiring pictograms because they cannot read Japanese (2000, 3 rd Grade Part 2, 56- 
7), they interact with Japanese children in English as visitors at elementary schools (2000, 3 rd Grade 
Part 1, 27), the textbook urges students to look at the native countries of exchange students and at 
foreigners who visit the schools (2000, 4th Grade, 1, 50, 68), etc. This concept of coexistence be- 
tween Japanese and foreigners comes very close to the image of “international exchange,” where 
the nation serves as the point of reference, and the relationship between the Japanese national and 
foreign national involves little conflict, is horizontal, and equal. Depicted here are foreigners inter- 
acting with the Japanese as visitors to Japan. Their life in Japan is not permanent, but temporary. 
The presence of these foreigners is the result of an internationalizing Japan. 

If the Japanese textbooks stopped here, the Japanese social studies textbooks would seem 
to be implying two things. One, that counter to prevailing stereotypes of the Japanese as disregard- 
ing diversity, they do portray diversity, but that diversity is understood as the richness within a 
relatively mono-ethnic nation-state. The diversity of regions, of lifestyles and occupations of (eth- 
nic) Japanese are portrayed as building blocks of a unified society (what I call the “Japan as Plu- 
ralistic” axis). Secondly, the textbooks seem to imply that the challenge of coexistence is above all 
with nature, and the link with other nations is most notably through commodities that Japanese use 
in daily life. When coexistence between people of different cultures within Japan is the issue, the 
foreigners are portrayed as temporary visitors, those who do not speak Japanese fluently and thus 
require assistance in language (e. g., signs in different languages). The dominant image is that of 
internationalization. The image of the internationalization of trade resulting in more commodities 
from other countries in daily life, overlaps with the image of internationalization resulting in more 
foreign visitors. 

Such is the picture portrayed by the textbooks until 5 th grade. It is at this point, however, 
that there seems to be an interesting twist of events. This is what will be dealt with next. 

The “Foreigners” Within 

The depiction of “foreigners” shows a distinctive change in the 6 th grade part 1 textbook, 
which is history. As mentioned before, 3-5 th grade textbooks focused on the community, geogra- 
phy, and life in Japanese society, and the time period was all contemporary. The first half of 6 th 
grade focuses on history, the latter half comes back to contemporary issues in civics. 

In grades 3 to 5 that deal with the present, as was discussed in the preceding section, the 
“foreigners” portrayed in the textbooks were not those permanently residing in Japan (oldcomers) 
but “foreigners” that were assumed to come and go. They were foreign nationals, coming to Japan 
for some reason, engaging in international exchange with Japanese, and then leaving for their own 
country. 

The “foreigners” depicted in the history section, however, are not these “foreigners.” The 
“foreigners” in history appear in the same sections as do, for example, Ainu, ethnic minorities in 
the Northern parts of Japan, and the outcasts in the feudal caste system (table 3). The “foreigners” 
that appear in the history section are the Koreans and the Chinese that were invaded or colonized 
by Japan. “Foreigners” are now linked to human rights and discrimination, and are thus catego- 
rized with other historically discriminated-against populations. 

The grand narrative of the history portion as it relates to other cultures is as follows: Japan 
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Table 3. Sections related to “Discrimination, Human Rights, and Coexistence” in the history section 
(From History Portion Grade 6 Part 1) 

* Because the history section is quite different from the rest, a different coding process was conducted and four major themes 
that are relevant to this study were identified;. 1. the transmission of culture, 2. international relations and war, 3. discrimina- 
tion, human rights, and coexistence, 4. peace, democracy, and the international community. The following are related content 
categorized under 3. 

(Discrimination. Human Rights, and Coexistence) 


During National Isolation 

“Interchange within a Closed Nation” Korea Kingdom of Ryukyu, Ezo, Ainu 64 

Related Units Envoys from Joseon Dynasty (Korea) Ezo and Ainu; Satsuma and Ryukyu 65 

Meiji 

“Let’s Establish a New Government” Equality for all people 79 

Democratic Rights Movement “Spread of Democratic Rights Movement” 

Column: The development of Hokkaido and the Ainu; the Chichibu Incident 85 

“The Diet Is Convened” Hokkaido and Okinawa fall behind in terms of the right to vote 87 

“Various Grass-Roots Movements Evolve” Zenkoku Suiheisha; the Great Kanto Earthquake of 1923; 

The massacre of Koreans and Chinese, Column: Zenkoku Suiheisha; Movement to win the right of women to vote and im- 
prove the status of women; Fusae Ichikawa 97 


has long imported culture from Asia (particularly China and Korea), with which there has been 
strong ties. Some links with Western countries (importing the technology of firearms, Christianity, 
etc.) were also present. Discussions of the Ainu, Okinawans, and Koreans are mentioned from a 
human rights framework. After a series of historical events, such as Hideyoshi’s troops to Asia, 
and national isolation, during which doors were left open to some foreign countries, the “black 
ships” from the United States signaled a rude awakening to a society that was closed to the rest 
of the world. Forced open in the face of the military strength of the West, Japan is pushed into un- 
equal treaties with the West and tries very hard to avoid the fate of colonization and domination 
that most Asian countries faced. Portrayals of how Japan borrowed Western technology and mod- 
ern systems, and built up its industry and military follow. In between, there is discussion of dis- 
crimination within Japan, such as Ainu, the battle for equality on the part of the descendents of the 
former outcasts (the establishment of an organization Zenkoku Suiheisha), the discrimination 
against Koreans, and women (table 3). The atomic bombs in Nagasaki and Hiroshima are men- 
tioned with their devastating effects and the message of “no more war.” This is followed by a por- 
trayal of Japan’s defeat, its efforts to join the international community as a peaceful and 
democratic nation, and its mission to contribute to the international society. 

In short, the history of Japan as it is portrayed in relation to other cultures is that Japan had 
deep ties with Asia, mostly Korea and China, some ties with the West, followed by a period of war 
and invasion of Asia, to the present-day Japan as a peaceful democratic nation. Within this grand 
narrative is situated the story of Asia, the accounts of Koreans and Chinese within Japan who are 
not “transient” visitors. These “foreigners” are discussed in relation to the other discriminated- 
against populations in Japanese society, which include the Ainu, the descendents of Japan’s outcast 
population under the feudal system, and women. The framework used to understand these “foreign- 
ers” is the peaceful coexistence with Asia, human rights, and discrimination, not “internationaliza- 
tion” as was the case until 5 th grade. 

Why this shift in perspective? Though this is merely a speculation, it might be mentioned 
that the conflict over Japanese history textbooks has focused mostly on the portrayal of Japanese 
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aggression towards Asia (especially China and Korea) during World War II, backed by both po- 
litical pressure from China and Korea, as well as by human rights groups within Japan. Since this 
is a heated political topic, and textbooks will be scrutinized as to how they portray China and Ko- 
rea in the history section, this may be one major reason textbook committees and companies are 
led to consciously adopt a human rights framework when discussing the history of Asia and Asians 
within Japan. However, the same type of pressure does not exist in regards to portraying foreign- 
ers in contemporary Japan. It might therefore be suggested that the portrayal of foreigners as vis- 
itors and as linked to internationalization, is closer to the general image of foreigners in Japanese 
society. 

In any case, a continued examination of textbooks used in the latter half of 6 th grade, where 
the topic once again is contemporary Japanese society, provides more material in understanding 
the latent mechanisms behind this shift in perspective. The latter part of 6 th grade is the section 
dealing with civics. It describes the system of democratic government, the elections, the balance 
of power, and other basic knowledge of democracy. At the same time, in discussions of Japan as 
a welfare state, “foreigners” are mentioned alongside the elderly, people with disabilities, and wom- 
en. Here the framework is that of welfare, human rights, and striving for a better society. Coexis- 
tence with nature is presented in relation to citizens movements, since civil society is a vital sign 
of a healthy democracy. 

If the “foreigners” until 5 th grade were temporary visitors as a result of internationalization, 
and in history were the oldcomers, or were Chinese and Koreans (living in China and Korea) that 
were the victims of Japan’s military aggression, the “foreigners” in the civic section fall into three 
categories: 1) those that are discussed within the framework of understanding basic human rights, 
of Japan as a welfare system; 2) peace; and 3 International assistance, exchange, and cooperation 
with the world. 

In the sections that discuss “foreigners” in relation to human rights and welfare, the Ainu 
and Koreans are mentioned alongside people with handicaps and women (2000, p. 20). Other rel- 
evant sections deal with the elderly. In sections dealing with maintaining peace (which sends the 
message of never repeating war), discussions of Asia, of Chinese returnees from former Manchu- 
ria, the fact that Koreans were also the victims of the atomic bomb are mentioned (2000, pp. 24- 
7, 2006, p.25). 

Such analysis indicates that the temporary foreigners seem to be linked in the minds of the 
textbook writers with ‘internationalization,’ as depicted in the 3-5 lh grade textbooks, while ‘human 
rights/discrimination/welfare’ issues are linked with the permanently residing foreigners, and 
‘peace’ is linked with both the image of Asia and the permanently residing foreigners, as seen in 
both the history and civic sections in 6 th grade. 

When the theme in the civic section is about “International Assistance, International Ex- 
change, International Cooperation, and Understanding Other Countries,” the “foreigners” are again 
either foreign nationals, or temporary visitors to Japan. The objects of Japanese foreign assistance 
are developing countries such as Asia and Africa (2000, 22-8) and their foreign nationals. There is 
also a whole unit on “Nations That Have a Deep Link with Japanese Society,” which mentions 
Korea, the U.S., China, and Saudi Arabia (2000 version). This unit describes each country, but the 
link emphasized is trade (e. g., U. S. jeans, Saudi oil) as in the 3 rd -5 th grade textbooks, and although 
there are portrayals of Korean families, there is no mention of the Koreans in Japan (or the Chi- 
nese in Japan). The framework here is nation-to-nation international exchange. The 2006 frame- 
work is similar, with the exception that it has included an example of student work investigating 
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the Latinos of Japanese descent (2006, p.46). Following the introduction of other nations comes 
the message to think globally and act locally. Here again, a major theme, especially in the 2000 
version, is preserving nature. In addition, international cooperation, world peace, the end of nucle- 
ar weapons, etc. are also mentioned. Thus, from the 6 th grade civic section, we seem to be observ- 
ing a hybrid situation where the image of the “foreigner” shifts from those permanently residing 
in Japan, to the foreign visitors or foreign nationals in other nations, depending on the context of 
the discussion. 


5 Conclusion 

Japan has often been accused of advancing a monocultural image of itself (Ebuchi, 1994; 
Kojima, 1999). However, from an examination of elementary social studies textbooks, there is an 
awareness of a certain kind of diversity and coexistence. The Japan as pluralistic image described 
in previous pages permeates the textbooks; Japan is portrayed as populated by Japanese in many 
different occupations, regions, and traditions. Each locality, each occupation is portrayed as equal- 
ly important. They are pieces which together constitute a pluralistic Japanese nation. There is also 
an awareness of the coexistence of people and nature, between Japan and other countries, although 
that coexistence is mainly portrayed through the descriptions of commodities, not people (such as 
jeans from the United States). 

When the focus is the coexistence between the Japanese and people of different cultures, 
the framework seems to sway depending on, first, whether the discussion is about the past or the 
present, and second, whether it is about human rights/discrimination/welfare as challenges faced 
by Japanese society, or whether the discussion is about internationalization. 

First of all, when discussing the present, the “foreigners” that appear are mostly assumed 
to be visitors to Japan. These “foreigners” are linked to an image of the internationalization of 
Japanese society. The framework adopted here comes very close to the image of international ex- 
change. The relationship is portrayed as horizontal, friendly, and unproblematic. However, when 
the time period shifts back into the past, the “foreigners” that appear are of a different type. The 
“foreigners” portrayed here are the Koreans and the Chinese that were victims of Japan’s aggres- 
sion to Asia. When these “foreigners” are portrayed as residing within Japan, they appear in the 
same sections as other discriminated-against groups in Japanese society. The relationship of these 
“foreigners” and Japanese society is not unproblematic — there are human rights issues to be solved. 
Then at the end of sixth grade, “foreigners” again emerge in limited sections. This time they are 
of different types depending on the context. When the context is that of human rights, welfare, or 
discrimination, in other words problematic in their relation to Japanese society, the “foreigners” 
portrayed tend to be those permanently residing in Japan, when the context is internationalization, 
this seems to be linked to foreign visitors who are assumed to be temporary. 

There seems to be little awareness within the textbooks that they are shifting the meaning 
of being a “foreigner” between the grades, and depending on the context. The shift in how “for- 
eigners” are portrayed sends the message that the “foreigners” within us in contemporary Japan 
are those who come and go ( 3-5 th grade), and the human rights issues that the oldcomer popula- 
tion poses to Japanese society in history is lost until it emerges in fragments in relation to the civ- 
ic values of human rights at the very end of 6 th grade. Compare this with the theme of “coexistence 
with nature” that appears repeatedly and consistently in all grades and in various contexts. 
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The results seem to imply that the image of “foreigners” as permanent residents of Japan 
emerges mostly in contexts where it is problematic. What seems to be happening is that these “for- 
eigners” are appearing in those areas where there is political pressure or where it is a social prob- 
lem. 

The interpretation of World War II is a major focus of the history wars. Textbook publish- 
ers are forced to both portray, and to be sensitive about the portrayal of Koreans and Chinese in 
history, since it is a highly politicized issue that involves not only groups with different ideologies 
inside Japan, but foreign countries such as Korea and China as well. At the end of 6 th grade in the 
civic sections dealing with human rights, welfare, and peace, a similar line of thinking seems to 
link these themes with the permanent residents. “Foreigners” are, at times, added onto a list of his- 
torically discriminated-against groups such as the elderly, women, and the handicapped. 

However, there is a difference. The elderly, the handicapped, and women are not merely 
linked to problems facing Japanese society. For example, the elderly are portrayed as both objects 
of human rights and welfare, and as members of contemporary Japanese society, happily engaging 
in activities with younger Japanese. They are part of the image of pluralistic Japan that permeates 
the textbooks — that Japan is made up of many different types of equally valuable Japanese and re- 
gions. Since the image of pluralistic Japan is basically mono-ethnic, it is largely missing in the 
portrayal of permanently residing “foreigners”. The “foreigners” that are smiling, and interacting 
happily with contemporary Japanese in the 3-5 th grade textbooks in unproblematic contexts are 
dominantly the image of foreign guests temporarily visiting Japan. They are outsiders. 

The happy faces of the “foreigners” saying hello in English to Japanese children during 
their visit to Japan in the 3 rd grade textbooks somehow do not link with the “foreigners” in the his- 
tory section who were the victims of WWII. The descendents of the second group of “foreigners” 
are the “foreigners” that suddenly appear in the 6 th grade textbooks under human rights. The link 
between the two “foreigners” is mostly lost and with it a perspective that might help link the dif- 
ferent concepts that seem to be associated with the different types of “foreigners” — in other words, 
internationalization, human rights, welfare, and peace. 

For example, the Indochinese refugees are not only far away people in remote lands requir- 
ing donations, but are also residents of Japan. Making children aware of this might help link in- 
ternational issues of war, peace and poverty with issues within. However, the main strategy seems 
to be to emphasize the incoming of commodities as a means to sensitize children to their link with 
the outside world. Where the link is not commodities, it is foreign visitors who come and go. The 
Korean family that appears is not a third generation Korean in Japan, but a Korean family in Ko- 
rea. Missing is a multi-ethnic image of cultural diversity in Japanese society, and lost with it is the 
image of diversity as a social asset for Japan, not just something that is problematic. 

The challenge, it seems, is in portraying a self-image of Japan that is not only mono-ethni- 
cally pluralistic, but also multicultural, where the culturally different are not just without, but with- 
in, and where permanent diversity is not only portrayed as a challenge, but as an asset. 

Notes 

1 http://www.nc.uk.net/nc_resources/html/ksland2.shtml, retrieved April 2007. 

2 Relevant material is available from the Council of Europe, http://www.coe. int/t/dg4/education/edc/default_EN.asp?, 
as well as the Center for Civic Education http://www.civiced.org, homepages. 

3 Press release, Homusho, 2006 May, http://www.moj.go.jp/PRESS/060530-l.html, retrieved May 2007. 
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